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SW1!tARY 



.The purpose of this study was to provide Information , 
reagrding the reliability and validity of tt;o simulated 
behavioral (communication) taslcs specifically designed for 
counseling students • , Ti^o structured tasks were constructed 
each representing typical kinds of problems and issues that , 
counselor's are confronted with • Inter-rater and test-retest 
reliability of the tasks was assessed while the validity was 
examined by comparing the tasks with both similar measures 
(empathy) and tiutinle measxires of counseling effectiveness 
(practicum grades^ ratings of counseling performance). Finally, 
comparisons betr/een the two tasks were made to examine certain 
theoretical issues. 

The experimental group consisted of 26 students enrolled 
in counseling practicum while the control group consisted of 
15 volunters, first semester counseling majors. T|ie ttjo 
communication tasks x^rere administered to all subjects twice^ 
once at the beginning and once at the end of the semester.' 
For the experimental group one pre and one post counseling tape 
was rated xTith the accurate empathy scale. The experimental 
group was rated as to counseling performance irilth the Supervisory 
Rating scale. In all cases, ratings were made blindly and 
independently by tx^o trained raters. 

The results indicate that the inter-rater reliability of 
both communications taslcs was quite high suggesting that 
consistent. Independent ratings can be obtained with the 
rating scale. The issue of test-retest reliability of the 
tasks needs further explcratlon as it x^as not clear whether 
a practice effect occurred. 

The data indicate that the adaptability characteristic id 
not th^t stable a characteristic due to the facts that: 
(1) different clients affect the level of its expression 
(bett;een client variation), and; (2) there trere significant 
within client variations in the level of its expression. 
The construct validity of adaptability x^as not established as 
it did not strongly relate to a similar construct empathy 
nor was it predictive of multiple measures of counseling skill. 
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Introduction 

One of the basic skills that an effective counselor 
must have is that of being able to accurately understand 
and adapt to the perspective of another person. It is 
generally agreed by counselor educators of different 
theoretical persuasions that effective coiainunication is 
tiore likely to occur If a counselor can adapt to different 
frames of reference. Unless this adaptability of concaunication 
takes place, a very likely resuljts is that a counselor and client 
tTill be palkirig. past one another since both will be responding 
from their own idiosyncratic frames of reference. 

The assessnent of this "adaptability'' characteristic 
has been atteopted prlnarily by various kinds of behavioral 
tasks. However, previous tasks and studies have been 
primarily concerned with the use of controlled behavioral 
' tasks in the assessment of this capability triLth teachers. 
Hence, one major objective of" this study was the design of 
behavioral tasl^s specifically for the assessment of this 
capability in a coimseior training program. Once the 
tasks tJere developed, the second major objective of this study 
was to assessfhe reliabilitx and construct validity of the 
taslcs. Thti^jectlve x-yas investigated by examining a series 
of specif ic* research objectives T7hlch x^ere as folloxTs: 

(1) uhat magnitude of Inter-rater reliability can be 
obtained In rating the behavioral -taslcs? 

(2) does the construct adaptability, , as •measured 

by the tasks, have a high degree of relationship 
X7ith a similar construct empathy (convergent 
validity)? 

(3) does the level of adaptability generalize or 
transfer to different client or stlmiulus 
situations? 

(4) does the construct of adaptability undergo 
modification durins the counseling practlcum 
experience? 

(5) to what extent is the construct of adaptability 
related to stipervisory ratings of counseling 
performance? 

1 
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The behavioral tasks tiiat xyere developed and used in 
this research are all prototypes of the Coranonications T ask 
originally developed by Hunt Xl965a). Tlie original Comnmnications 
Task has been sho\m to have considerable construct vaidity (Hunt, 
1970) in that the Adaptability ihdex, x-jhich is derived from 
the task, has met various specifications of a construct that 
were proposed by Cronbach and ilaehl X1S55) . This index has 
been related to J (1) successful perforoance in various 
training progran^a (Heck, 1971; Hmt, 19o5a, Hunt, 1967; 
Hunt, Joyce, and Uelnstein, 1965); (2) sociometrlc acceptance 
(Hunt, 1965c) 5 (3) adaptability ratings infetred from other 
tasks based on the Comunicatlons Task Vodel (Schroder and 
Talbot, 1966, Hunt, 1967); and, (4) adaptability ratings 
based on Interviews (Hunt, 1965b). 

The results of these studies suggest that the adaptability 
index has, at least to a certain degree, demonstrated some 
positive relationships which we xrould expect it to have on a 
theoretical basis. On the other hand, while most of these 
studies have been concerned with using the behavioral task 
to evaluate various training program, none of them has been 
systematicallyw desig;ned to assess the construct validity of 
the index by means of relating it to a variety of construct ^ 
relevant specifications. Probably the major reason for this, 
as Hunt, (1970) suggests, is that the specifications for a 
construct useful for training or instrttctional purposes 
have not been as clearly set forth in the literature as have 
the specifications for constructs in personality measurement. 
Hence, to more oystercatically assess and add to what valida- 
tion data exist, this research Is designed, with Hunt's (1970) 
' suggestion, that for any construct (such as adaptability) 
to be useful in planning and making decisions i.n a training 
context, it should meet the following specifications: 

1. it should be positively related to the same construct 
derived from other methods and should be related to 
similar constructs: 

2. it shoxild be related to some criteria of trainee 
performance; 

3. the construct should provide the basis for evaluating 
the general effectiveness of training programs, e.g., 
as a pre and post program index; 
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4. it should either be useful itself as a training ^ 
device or should point to specific forms of training 
nhich TTill increase the trainee's effectiveness 
on the constrtict (Hunt, 1970, p^ 327)* 



USE OF BEHAVIORAL TASKS W .COIKISELOR TRAinil^G 



The second area of research directly related to this 
study concerns past arid current attempts .to use \jhat taay be 
called simulation or behavioral tasks in counselor education 
programs. Before eKsming this research it should be poiufTed 
out that simtilatlon or beha>rloral tasks, although of recent 
origin, have been successfully used in the domains of: (1) 
investigating psycho-therapeutic processes (Heller, Ifyers, 
and Kline, 1963$ Goldstein and Dean, 1966); (2) investigating 
parent-child interactions (Bell, 196A); (3). in studying the^ 
development of role-taking abilities of children (Flavell, 
1968), Hunt, (1965a, 1965b, 1967), Heck (1971), and Weinstein 
et al, (1965) have been successful in using various behavioral 
taslcs (coiisaunication taslcs) to assess the effectiveness of 
various kinds of training programs. All of these investi- 
gators, as Hunt, (1970) points out, have used behavioral 
tasks simply because when compared to paper-and-pencil 
measures of behavior they offer several advantages: (1) 
they provide a more realistic representation of the real 
stimulus situation; (2) peculiar response sets (e.g,, 
social desirability, acquiescence) are more easily detected 
hence controlled; (3) they permit the trainee's behavior to 
vary so that imanticlpated responses may be recorded; (4) by 
developing and utilizing a variety of behavioral tasks, an 
important instructional possibility exists in the form of 
providing differential experiences for the student before he 
meets real and different kinds of clients, and; (5) since 
complex human behavior is in part situationally controlled, 
controlled behavioral tasks ailo^r greater precision in 
investigating the enviromental influence on behavior. 

In the domain of counselor education, a number of recent 
articles have either suggested or used what may be called 
behavioral or simulation taslcs. Interestingly enough, most 
of the articles concerning the application of simulation 
tasks to counselor education program have not been research 
studies but pritaarily proposals for hot; various kinds of 
simulation techniques may be xised. For eacample, Delaney (1959) 
proposes hov one can program audio-viedo stimuli to simulate 
counseling intervie^;s, xrhile Gysbers and ?toore (1970) discuss 
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various kinds of siraulatlon or role -playing experiences 
currently being lased in their particular training program. 
These proposals differ not only in rsgard to the kind of 
simulation techniques (e.g»» responses to video tapes 
versus prescribed role playing sensicns) but to the simula- 
tion content as well* In the search of the counseling litera* 
ture one enpirical study reported lias that of Roark (1969) 
xiho found that there is a slight difference in response 
patterns between role-olaying interviews and actual inter- 
viejjs although this difference does not contraindicate the 
use of role-playing in counselor education. 

In summary, it Tjould be fair to say that most counselor 
education programs probably use some Mnd of simttLatlcn 
experiences in their training programs ♦ The counseling 
literature suggests numeroxis examples of how various kinds 
of simulation experiences may be used. Hox^ever, there is a 
scarcity qf research evidence, trLthin the area of counselor 
training, dentonctratlng the^ effectiveness of simulation 
techniques either as a training device or as a means of 
evaluating training progran effectiveness* Furthar, the 
articles reporting on simulation tecTmiques rarely, if ever, ^ 
coordinate the. use o£ simulation techniques to any sort 
of a systematic theoretical rationale. \ 

! 
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Procedures 

Stsb j acts 

The sample uas comprised of 41 students enrolled as 
Comseling majors (Ilaster's degree) at the University of 
Kansas. The experimental group consisted of 26 (10 males, 
16 females) v7ho neve talcing the beginning counseling practictm 
course. Essentially, the experimental group x/as comprised of - 
all students x/ho were in the final semester of their master *s 
program and uho had never had a counseling practicum before. 
The control group was comprised of 15 counseling majors (8 
male, 7 female) who were enrolled during the first semester 
of work towards the counseling degree. The control group 
uas obtained by asking for volunteers out of the large 
introductory course in counseling. 

Instrumer^ts 

1 . Behavioral (Communications) Task 

The Commxmi cation Task is a generic term for a controlled 
behavioral task that has been specifically designed to 
assess what xfe Ii^ve defined as communication effectiveness. 
In general terms, the task simulates a counseling session 
in V7hich a counselor trainee is confronted with tjtying to 
communicate XTlth a client who is behaving on the jbasls of 
a specified role. The duration of this interaction is 
approximately 20 minutes in length. In this proposed 
study, two different communications t£i9ks irlll be used. 
Eadi task is a typical problem x-yhich might be brought 
to a school counselor. 

The Coimnunications Tasks are controlled behavioral tasks 
in the sense thats (1) the trainees are given information 
about their behavioral objective: (2) the trainees are 
given identical information concerning the client prior 
to their performance; (3) the kind of information given 
concerning the client is of a rather general character 
hence minimizing the utilization of unusual response 
tendencies; (4) each task presents a series of four pre- 
determined obstacles x-Thich increase the likelihood that 
the trainees behavior is relevant to \nhat we have called 



adaptability, aiid (5) a ceneral role description of the 
client is developed and e^ch role player Is trained to 
behave in accordance 'Tith that description. Copies of 
the rating scale, inatructiotis given to the counselor, 
role descriptions, and Infcnaatibn describing the clients 
for both taoks T-rill be found in appendix A, B, and C. 

During the 20 minute tine seijrcent the clicmt introduced 
a series of four obstacles vjhich generally have the 
character of being inaccurate interpretations, or 
statements of conflict or confusion. These obstacles 
"pull" for adaptability responses on the counselor's 
part and it is the counselor's responses to these 
obstacles which are scored on a six point rating scale. 
The rating scale assesses the degree to lAiich the 
counselor attetnpts to .elicit the perspective of the 
client so that further effective communication can 
proceed (copies of the rating scale and its rationale 
will be found in the appendix). In the past, t^idlth tvrb 
independent and trained raters, the interjiidge reliability 
on this tajsk has ranged from .SS - .90, Ratings in all 
cases are made on audio tape recordings of the behavioral 
task perfomance. 

Truax and C arkhuff E mpathy Scale 

The Empathy Scale used in this study is a scale 
specifically designed for the measurement of the construct 
accurate empathy (Truax and Carichuff, 1967). This 
five point scale uas developed so that it could be applied 
to varloizs kinds of interpersonal communication settings 
one of uhich is the counselcr-client situation. This 
&cale has been subjected to considerable research (Truax 
and Carkhuff, 1967; Berenson, Carichuff, and Myrus, 1966) 
reliability and validity. 

Accurate empathy involves both the therapists '^sensitivity 
to current feelings and his verbal facility to communicate 
this understanding in ^ language that is attuned to the 
client's current feelings'* (Truax and Carkhuff, 1967, 
p. 46). Jt seems apparent that this construct is quite 
similar to our definition of effective communication. 
Typically the assessment of this dispositional character- 
istic is made by assessing samples talcen from various 
points in the counseling interview. This rras the procedure 
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that was followad in this study t'here selected segments 
of the practictn students' tapes vare assessed acccrdlnR 
to the degree of accurate empathy. The purpose of using 
this scale is to assess our first objective. A copy 
of the Empathy Scale will be found in the appendix. 

3. Supervisor's RatiuR- Scale of Practicum Perfomanc e 

In addition to the more specific scales -assessing the 
constructs of accurate empathy and adaptability,' we have 
developed a general rating scale in an attempt to iudex, 
from the practicum supervisor's perspe "ztive, an overall 
vieu of the student's performance in p acticum* This 
scale has been designed to assess skills and characteristics 
one might expect to devalop during the practicum experience^ 

^ The grades earned in practician pro-^dde only a gross 

, assessment of performance and for all practiczd purposes 

di^/ide students into only tx^o categories, A and B. As 
I this pro'/ldes the supervisor xTith a means of evaluating 
^ and rating a broad range of counseling behaviors it is 

felt that he x-tIII be able to quantify and realistically 

reflect differences in student's performance which are 

not apparent lu the practicum grade. 

The 20 items in the Supervisor's Rating Scale are 
representative of the cc^imseling behaviors which v/c as 
supervisors attempt to develc,> and to evaluate during 
the practlcxiEi experience. The supervisors are in complete 
agreement that all items arc importmt dimensions of the 
, practicum ex^^erience. 

The supervisor will evaluate the student's performance on 
each counseling behavior and assign a rating on a 
scale ranging from one to five. A rating of one is 
defined as behavi.or which is highly at\^ical of the 
student's behavior. A rating of five is defined as 
highly tyr^ical of the student's behavior. Ratings of 
t^v'o, three or four reiflect gradations of behavior 
falling betxjeen the end points of the continuiaa. 

Scoring will be accomplished by summing the 20 Indi- 
vidual ratings* These total scores can th*2n be 
correlated with- the ratings of accurace empathy 
and adaptability to ascertain their relationship. 
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Each counseling pracnlcum studcrtt enrolled at the University 
Kansas was asked to perfona aacli behavioral tasU tviicej 
once at the beginning cf the practicun before any instruction 
has talCen place -and ajtain at the conclusion of the practicun 
exi)erl6nce. The order in which the students perfomed 
the taslcs uas varied In order to control the effects uhich 
the order of presentation might have on the trainee's 
performance. In this case, half of the trainees, ^selected 
randoiflly completed the t\7o taslcs in the reverse or'der from 
the other half» All of the sessions uere audio-tape 
recorded. Selected sessions, both pre and post, were 
video-taped for future detaonst ration and instructional 
purposes* ' . . 

The four audio tapes (t^-^o pre-training and trjo post- 
training) for each counseling uralnec were number coded in 
order to identif>' vlilch ones v/ere luade before and after 
practicum training. The pre and post tapes for aj.!l 
subjects xjere coiabined and rated blindly by tt7o trained 
independent raters. The intent cf blind ratings was to 
irtsure that the ratoi's (both of whom are doctoral students) 
would not know the , identity of the cubjects, the order in 
which they perforc^d the tasks, nor whidi tasks were pre 
or post performarica. As the authors of this research 
proposal trere 2 out of the 3 practicuia supervisors it is 
imperative that they not be involved in the process of 
rating the behavioral tasks fov two reasons: (1) knowledge 
of perfonnance on these tasks could bias ouperviiaory ratings 
of practicm pprfoxmance and, (2) the supervisors could too 
easily identify subjects and becoaie biased in.thair ratings 
of adaptability. 

Objective 1; to detemine the relationship between 
" the conctract (adaptab Mity) , as 
measured by a controlled behavioral 
task 9 and a siniilar construct (empathy) 
as measured "^by the Truax and Carlchuff 
scales. \ 

The evaluation of \i:he construct adaptability has been 
described above. Tc evaluate the construct, empathy, each 
student V7as asked to submit wo tapes made during actual 
counseling sessions; one tape ^rill be from an interview late 
in the practij^un experience. These t^-pes were rated using 
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the five noint Trcax and Carlchuff scale* Independent 
ratings of these tape segments ^yere nade by trained graduate 
assistants who did not Icnou the order in v?hidi the tape 
segments \7ere sampled* The tape samples rated consisted 
of three three-minute samples taken- from both an early and 
late tape. The sum of the three scores for each tape 
constitutes the empathy rating for that tapa. The empathy 
ratings were correlated (Pearson r) with the sum of the 
adaptability ratings to determine the extent of the relation- 
ship between the two measures. 

Objective 2z to determine the generalizability of 

fhe construct across different stimulus 
situations, i^e. , does the adaptability 
characteristic transfer across different 
behavioral tasks? 

As indicated ear'lier, by randomly varying the order in 
which the practicum students performed both of the pre and 
post training taslcs, it was possible to control for any 
effects the order of presentation may have on performance. 
This particular objective was assessed by computing t-tests 
(uncorrelated means) betiv^een the two pre test and bett/een 
the two post test means for both experlraental and control 
groups. These tests should enable one to determine whether 
. there were any sigaiflcant difference in the ratings made 
between the V.70 taslcs, and hence help determine whether 
adaptability ratings differ across the tx^o tas!<s. 

Ob j activ e 3% to assess changes in the construct, 
pre to post> as a resxilt of the 
counseling practicum experience, 
i.e.Twhat changes does the charac- 
teristic undergo as a result of the 
practicum e3q)erience? 

'lean adaptability ratings for the pre and pest experiences 
were calcxilated. Change was defined as change in mean ratings 
betr-jeen the Vjo experiences. Statistically significantly 
^ higher post ratings were to be interpreted as indicating 
increased adaptability. Conversely, lot/er adaptability 
ratings in the post practicum. ratings vxere to be interpreted 
as T^ieaning a lo!;7ered adaptability. The difference in mean ' 
ratings of each pre and post task was determined by computing 
t-tests for correlated means betr/een the pre and post-test 
means. In order to assess the practice effects of using 
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the. same bebavioi'al Uacks for both pre and Post experiences 
the tasks were administered to the control group TTlth the 
saae time span beti^een administrations (beginnijtig and 
end of sencster), A t-test for correlated maan^ x-yac 
computed to determine if there arc significant changes in 
mean ratings over a senester's time Interval for the 
control group. 

Objective 4; to determine the relationship- of 

the construct to supervisory ratings 
of cotmsellng effectiveness^ 

To assess this objective it was felt tha^ practician grades 
would not be an adequate reflection of the supervisor's 
ratings of students. Only ttro grades are tj^ically used^ 
A and B. As there is considerable variation in the skills 
of students receiving these grades, especially for those 
receiving 3's, it was felt that some other fom of super- 
visory rating should be utilized. 
« 

' The Supervisor's Rating Scale (SRS) uas developed for 
the purpose of attempting to assess a variety of uhat we 
consider to be effective counselor characteristics. Each 
item is rated on a five-point scale xjlth a rating of 1; 
indicative that the siibjcct is lot/ on this characteristic 
and a 5^ that he/she is high oa this characteristic. The 
overall rating was datcrmined by stmiming the ratings for - 
each of the 20 items of the SRS. The sum of the ratings 
ivas then correlated (Pearson r) ^rlth the sun of post-tests 
adaptability task ratings. 
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CHAPTER TUREIS 



Tlesults 

Rali^btllty of Ratinr .s - Co;asupic«iticn Tasks and 2rapai:hv Scal e 

Since two variables (adaptability and empathy) uera 
aasedscJ by cit^ns of Independent raters, V.he assessment of 
intcr-rater reliability is of utinost concetn. The ratings 
made on both variables were both independent mi blind; that 
is> neither of the ttfo raters Icnerw? whether the audio tapes 
were pre or post performances- Xhe C6sesstr»cnt of iniier-- 
rater reliability was made by calculating a Pearson coGKflcient 
betijcen each of the ratings made cti both instruments. On both 
CotsmunlcatioriS Tasks <cr) , ratings r;crc tnade on each of the 
four obstacles (perspective relevant cues) while for tlie 
Accurate Empathy Scale (AE), three ratings were made on each 
counseling tapa^ 

TABLE 1 



Inter-Rater Reliability Coefficients for 
Conicunir.ation. Tasks 3nd Accurate^ Empathy Scale 







Pre Test 
Correlation 


Post Test 
Correlation 


Coiasunlcatlons 








Task (Georga) 






.862 


Obstacle 1 


41 


.921 


Obstacle 2 


41 


.335 


.907 


Obstacle 3 


41 


.86? 


.785 


Obstacle 4 


41 


.903 


.934 


Comaunlcations 








Task (flary) 






.833 


Obstacle 1 


41 


.934 


Obstacle 2 


41 


.633 


.915 


Obstacle 3 


41 


.909 


.854 


Obstacle 4 


41 


.668 


.881 


iVccuia'ce Empathy 






.884 


Batinc 1 


26 


.835 


Rating 2 


26 


.746 


.748 


Rating 3 


26 


.711 


.806 
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Averaging the correlations produces the following 
coefficients: CT .(George - pre « .882), CT (Mary - pre .786), 
CT George - post = .872), CT (Ilary - post « .871), AE (i>re = .797), 
AE (post .813). The data suggests that the rellaMlity coefficien^. 
for the Communications Task T?ere of such a taagnitude to Indicate 
that the raters were highly consistent iu their ratings. The 
mean correlation coefficients indicate that, overall, there doesn't 
appear to be any signiiilcant difference in consistency of 
CT ratings between both tasks. Similarly, AE ratings show a 
sufficiently high de^jree of inter-rater consistency; certaintly 
within the range reported in previous studl3S> 

There are twc: features, however, that are apparent : 
(1) the pre C£ (Mary) coefficients show considerably i!U>re 
variability in consistency than any other set of rating, 
and; (2) the ssts of AE coefficients show a tendency to be 
lower than CT coefficients. The possible impiications of 
these txeo features iTill be diocussed in the subsequent chapter. 

Ob jective 1^ Relationship of Ada ptability and Accurate Etnnathy 

Part of the process Jn establishing the construct 
^•alidity of any new iEeas'are> such as "adaptability", involves 
examining the degree of relatiox^ship t-Tith an established and 
valid construct such as Accurate Kmpathy. IFnile the process 
of establishing construct validity perhaps, one of never 
being finalized, it is critical to compare a new variable 
and measure with one having a reasonable degree of validity. 
To assess whether "adaptability" was positively related to this 
similar construct, a correlation matrix vras generated Since 
the consistency of raters was sufficiently high, the coefficients 
reported were those of one rater. The results of that analysis 
are presented in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 



Relationship of -lean Adaptability and 
Accurate Empathy Ratin^is 



Accurate Empathy 



Adaptability 



Pre-Test 



Post 'Test 



George (pre) 
George (post) 
Ilary (pre) 
^:ary (post) 



-.037 
.076 
-•096 
-.044 



--078 
.095 

-.013 
.041 



N « 25 



12 



lo 



I 



Tlie rather surprising results La Table 2 indicates that , 
essentially, there was no relationship betv7een taeasures of the 
constructs adaptability and accur:?.te crapathy. It x^ould appear 
that one's level of cotranunication skill (adaptability), as 
measured by both corantxnication tasks , is independent of one's 
degree of ^accurate enpar.hy. In effect, this finding clearly 
points to Gojue problems existing in either the conceptualization 
and/or measurement of one or both concepts for, on at least a 
superficial levels, both concepts have been given similar 
descriptions. 

Objective 2^ - Genera^llzability cf Adaptability 

The question of whether or not "adaptability* is the kind 
of capability that is affected by different kinds of clients 
is a critical theoretical and practical issue. To examine 
this issue a series of t-tests (uncorrelatedneans) was used 
to test whether there were any significant performance differences 
between the two communication taslcs. This analysis compared 
the pre-test means and post-test means as well as the over all 
clinical ratings given to the performance by the raters. 
The results of this analysis is presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 



Performance Differences Bet^reen the 
T>/ro Communication Tasks - Experimental Group 







Cr (George) 


cr (Mary) 






Comparison 


w 


^lean 


'lean 


.t 


■P 


Pre-test 
Post-test 


24 
25 


1.79 
2.19 


2,17 
2.53 


6.08 
4.76 


.02 
.03 


Pre-clinic?.l - 
overall 


23 


1.83 


2,22 


10.36 


.004 


post- clinical 

OVGl'sll 


25 


2.32 


2.48 


1.35 


KS 
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TABLE 4 

PerfoiTTiance Differences Betueen fche 
li'io Contmim:lcr^tion Tasks - Con*:rol Grow 



CT(George) ^ CTCtary) 





II 


ITean 


•lean 


t 




Pre-tcst means 


14 


2.05 


2.20 


.27 


MS 


Post-test means 


15 


2„24 


2.80 


7.90 


.01 


Pre-dinical 












« overall 


14 


1.92 


2.28 


4.45 


.05 


Ptfst-clinlcal 












overall 


15 


2.33 


2.60 


1.15 


ws 



The data is Tables 3 and 4 Indicate that 5 out of the 8 
comparisons showed si^ificant differences betueen the 'ctto tasks 
which su^Rests x:hat there are ooiae dioxacteristics pectzllar 
to each task which affect adaptability performance of counselors. 
Ex^ination of mean ratings indicate that responoes to the 
coinnunication task (George) were consiotently lower in terms 
of quality of adaptability. The tzfjitatrjlve but itiiportant 
conclusion be draxm is that the adaptability characteristic 
is not soley a ftmction of counselor performance but is also> 
in large part, situatioaally determined/ 

Ob1ecf:ive 3^ - Changes in Adaptability Purine^ Counselin f; ^actlcum 

The purpose of this objective was to examine the extent of 
change in adaptability scoreo fron the beginning to end of the 
counseling practicum experiences. In part, this was a measure 
of test-retest reliability of both communication tastes* 
However, as«3essmeuts veve wade, over the same time interval, 
with a control group in ordar to allow inferences to be tnade 
concerning the effect of practicum experience on this characteristic* 

Prc-post tests of differences were tnade on both mean 
adaptability scores as veil as the over all clinical ratings 
made by the raters. This procedure was iissd with both 
experimental and control group by means of t-tests for 
correlated meaas. The results of this analysis is presented 
in Tables 5 oxA 6* 
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TABLE 5 

Pre-Po3t Differences In Mean Adaptability Ratings 



Grou p 



N 


Pre 

■Uaaxi 


Post 
ttean 


t 


P 


26 


1.83 


2.23 


3.47 


.07 


26 


2.19 


2.55 


9.17 


.006 


15 


' 2.05 


2.21 


0.41 


ws 


15 


2.17 


2.81 


14.59 


.002 



Experimental 
CT - George 
CT - :iary 

Control 

CT - George 
Cr - rtary 



TABLE 6^. 

Pre-?ost Differences In CIlnical\Rat:;lnRS of Adaptiability 



Pre-Rai: Ing Po s t-Rat In g 



Grovip 


N 


(74sfia) 


(Mean) 


t 


P 


EKperlmental 
CT-George 
CT-IIary 


26 
26 


1.83 
2.17 


2.52 


3.73 
6.82 


.06 
.01 


Control 
CT-George 
CT-TIary 


15 
15 


1.93 
2.26 


2.36 
2.60 


2.49 
2.50 


NS 
MS 



The data In Tables 5 and 6 indicate that there were 
significant lucreases in adaptability ratings for the experimenal 
group particularly in the commmication task of TIary« TJhile 
not at the criterion .05 level of confidence , there was a 
definite tendency for experltaental group ratings to increase 
on the cotnm'imication task of George* The control group 
showed one highly significant Increase la adaptability ratings 
that involvlpg mean scores on the task of Mary. This finding 
was discrepr.ixt with the results obtained using the oyer all 
clinical laean ratings; a finding which will be exatiinied in the 
Discussion sefetlon* Hwever, until the source of this 
discrepancy l^j clarifiod, ii: is difficult to dGtor:uine 
whether the, changes In the communication task (Mary; were 
affected by such factors as a practice, effect. 
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Objective 4; - Relationship of Adaptability to^ Bftings of 
Counseling EffectivenesQ 

To assess whether the level of adaptability Is related to 
measures of counseling ef f ectivaness , ratings on both tasks 
uere correlated (Pearson L) vrith mutiple indices of effectiveness 
namely mean ratings of the 20 item supervisory scale » counseling 
practlcura grades, and grades in a counseling theory and technique 
course* The results of that analysis are presented in Table ?• 



TABLE 7 

Relationship of Adaptability Ratings to 
Supervlscry Ratings, rractlcum and Technique Grades, 



Sup* Ratings Practicum Technique 

Adaptability llean Grade Grade 

CT - George (Pre) -.03 -.02 -.19 

CT • George (Post) -.01 .17 .38 

CT " nary (Pre) -.28 -.30 .16 

CT - llary (Post) -.25 -.19 .08 



U « 26 



IrJhlle the correlations are low and statistically non- 
significant, it would appear that CT (George) is not related 
to supervisory ratings, or practicum grades, and inconsistently 
related to grades in the technique course. The pattern of 
correlations for CT (^lary) show a tendency for performance to 
be negatively related to both supervisory ratings and practicum 
grades. At least with this task, assuming the validity 
of supervisory ratlags and practicum grades, there is 
a tendency for poorer counseling students to show more of the 
adaptability characteristic x/ith the stimulus task of Mary. 
The data also suggests a tendency for different tasks to have 
differential effects; that is, students do not respond to the 
tasks in the same way. 

Part of the non-significant relationship x^th both practicum 
and technique grades may be due to inherent characteristics 
of the grading process* The range of grades for either course 
is highly restricted in actual practice; that is mostaly 
A's, B's, with only a small numlier of C^s. This tnlnitnizes 
the amount of descrimlnations chat can be made, hence, increases 
the amount of error involved • 
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Additional Hesults 



1. An examination of the Intercorrelation matrix 

indicated that there were no significant relation- 
ships between sex of the counseling stt^dents and any 
of the adaptability or empsthy ratings • Sex was 
moderately related (correlations ranging from 
.45 - ,60) to five items on the supervisory rating 
scale (Itens 5, 7, 13, 18, 20). Sex was not significantly 
related to either practicun grades or technique grades. 



2. There does not appear to be any serious discrepancy 
on the communication tasks Ti^lth using mean scores 
or an overall clinical judgement. Escept for the 
Oone instance Involving the control group (Table 4) 
the mean of the four ratings should be a reasonably 
accurate approximation of an overall clinical assessment 
of performance. 

However, the question does arise, given that 
inter-rater reliabllicy on the tasks in farllv high, 
as to hov internally consistent is the students 
performance across each oi' the tour obstacles. 
Using data from one rater, the intercorrelation of 
ratings made on each of the four ratings and overall 
score is presented in Tables 8 and 9. 



TABLE 3 

Intercorrelation of R atinfio - Communication Task of George 

Pre-Test Post-Test 
Obstacle Obstacle 

3 4 







1 


' 2 


3 


4 


5 1 


2 




1 
















2 


.20 












Pre 


3 


.30 


.39 












A 


.28 


.34 


.44 








Overall 


5 


.47 


.35 


.62 


.57 








1 
















2 










.06 




Post 


3 










.22 


.22 




4 










-.11 


-.04 


Overall 


5 










.51 


-.20 



.36 .25 
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TABLE 9 

Int erco r relat Ion of Ratings - CoifiaunieatXon Task of Harv 



Pre 1 

2 .20 

3 .17 

4 .08 
Overall 5 .33 



Pre-Teet 
Obstacle 
2 3 



.01 

.09, 

.29 



.21 
.60 



,43 



Post-Test 
Obst:acle 
2 3 4 



Post 



Overall 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



.31 
.00 
.16 
.28 



-.12 
.15 
.48 



.12 

\22 



.30 



The data In Tables 8 and 9 reveal ttjo rather Interesting 
phencmena; (a) overall there Is a sul)Stantially low degree of 
relationship between how one responds' to one obstacle compared 
to the others, and; (b) in the case of CT (George)-, the post-test 
correlations are substantially lox^er than that of the pre-test which 
suggest even greater inconsistency of response. These findings 
suggest the possibility that counselor's are not consistent 
In the level of their coisaunicatlon sld.ll (adaptability) 
so that adaptability is a variable characteristic. Further, 
It would seem that practlcum experience nay result In greater 
inconsistency due to Its Intent of shaking up established 
response patterns. 

Finally, comparing performances of George with Mary 
(pre-tests only), different tasks affect consistency of 
adaptability responses. 

3. A discriminant function analysis was used ^to test, 
simultaneously, if there were any significant 
differences between experimental and controls on any 
adaptability comparisons. The discriminant function is 
a procedure that adjusts for any possible stepwise 
experimenter Influence that may have occurred. The 
resultant F value (8,32 degree of freedom) was 0.338 
which is non-significant. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Discussion and Cou^rlutions 

In the presentation of data In Chapter .Three several 
suggestions and conclusions were pointed out* These V7lll be 
reviewed and discussed and implications xdLil be drarm^ 

Through correlation of the independent ratings it x^as 
demonstrated that the characteristic of adaptability can be 
reliably rated. Correlations of *iter-rater reliability 
ranged from .871 - •882. Variability In the IntGir-rater 
reliabilities uas not the sane for the t^7o counseling tasks. 
CT George (.882 and .872) showed less varifiibility than 
CT Mary (.786 and .871). As will be noted throughout this 
discussion » the characteristic of greater variability for CT 
Mary is a consist ant occurance. 

It was also noted that the inter-rater reliabilities for 
the CT's were generally higher than for ratings of accurate 
Empathy. While the txro concepts have been given similar 
descriptions there are differences In the way in C7hich the 
ratings are obtained. Using standard procedure » AE was 
rated by listening to three three minute segments of each 
tape. Ratings were made on a five point scale using the 
standard definitions for each of the five possible rat;lngs. 
In this sense the rating reflects a general or average' 
impression of everything which happened in that specific time 
segment which may account » at least in part» for somewhat 
lower Inter-rater reliability. The CT's are rated on the 
six point scale as shcxm in the appendix. The Itnmediate 
response to each Perspective Relevant Cue is the specific 
item rated. Thus^ It may be that the raters are responding 
to a more specific stimulus xjhere rating the CT x^hlch may 
account^ in part^ for the higher degree of agreement. 

In the first objective of this study the attempt was made 
to establish construct validity for the concept "adaptability". 
The findings showed an almost total lack of relationship as 
correlations xjhich were obtained ranged from .095 to --.096. 
Five of the eight correlations obtained x/ere negative. ' From 
this we can only conclude that the concepts "adaptability" 
and "empathy" are not systematically related to each other. 
This may be due to problems in measurement and/or concep- 
tualization of one or both concepts. As both concepts have 
been given similar descriptions and both» superficially at 
leasts purport to focus on the counselor's ability to understand 
{uid communicate this understanding to the client » this result is 
both surprising and unexplained by this research. 
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One difference in the situations under which the tapes 
were nade may have had some effect on the results. The AE 
ratings uere niade on tapes of actual counseling sessions ijhile 
the CT ratings x;ere made on tapes of role played counseling 
sessions. A further procedure which could be carried out 
would be to have the CT tapes re-rated using the AE scales and 
then compare the results obtained under the same counseling 
situation, ie. role played sessions* 

The second objective focused on the question of whether 
the concept "adaptability" was affected by different clients. 
Of the eight t-tests (uncorrelated means) performed, five 
ohowed statistical significance. Further, for all cases the 
means for CT Uacy were higher than for CT George. Therefore, 
it appears that these are characteristics peculiar to the client 
which affect the ratings of counselor adaptability. Put 
another way, "adaptability" appears not to be a stable counselor 
characteristic but, rather, is a characteristic which varies 
to some extent and has some relationship to the client ^s 
behavior* 

A practical implication based on this finding can be 
{Suggested for counselor education. Practicura students may 
well function more ef fectively td.th some clients than 'with 
others. In light of these results it scemes that it may be 
invalid to assume that if a practicum student works effectively 
w;tth one client that he/she operate equally effectively 
with all clients or that poor performance can be written off as 
"having a bad day". It appears that it is important to hear 
how a student x^orks with a nuinber of different clients and not 
to allov; students to play only intcrvie^ra with their "favorite" 
client . 

Objective three assessed the changes in adaptability 
ratings as a result of practicum experience. The results 
indicate that there were significant increases in the 
adaptability ratings, especially for CT Ifary. For CT Ilary 
the increase was statistically significant for both experimentsl 
and control groups on the adaptability rating and for the 
experimental group on' the overall clinical racing. - For CT 
George the^esults were significant at the .0/ level of 
confidence for the adaptability rating and at tne .06 level 
for the overall clinical rating. NeJ.ther rating for GT George 
was significant for the control group * * 
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The control group's increaaed ratings and especially their 
highly significant increase for CT ?fary was an usie:q)ected 
finding* The explanation for this reoult is not clear. A 
practice effect may be operating. Tlais factor aloue :rould not 
seem to totally explain this finding. For eleven of the 
experimental subjects seven weelcs elapstd between the pre and 
post test and for fifteen expermental and all of the control 
subjects fifteen weeks elapsed. It should also be remetnbered 
that ratings are made on responses to specific client statements. 
It seems unlilcely that, even if subjects remember the general 
situation, they would be able to accurately identify and respond 
to four specific statments in each interview^ especially since 
all subjects were una^^are of the perspective relevant cues. 
It may be that the two groups were not equal in Initial 
counseling skills or that the influence of the Introductory 
course in which the controls were enrolled had an unexpected 
influence on their pevfomance. At this point this finding 
remains essentially ;inanswered« 

The greater variability in ratings for CI Ilary supports 
the previously mcoitloned conclusion that the two tasks 
represent different stimtxlus situations having differential 
effects upon couiselor's perforrapjace. Again, adfiptablHty 
does not appear to be a constant counselor characteristic 
as ratings tejid to vary consist ant ly for the two situations. 

Objective four assessed the relationship of "adaptability" 
and measures of counseling effectiveness such as grades and 
supervisor's ratings. In general the correlations were 1ot7, 
non-significant and eight of the twelve were negative. 

Of the eight correlations between "adaptability" and 
supervisor's ratings and practicmn grades, seven x^ere negative. 
These results, too, x^ere unexpected and an explanation is not- 
clear. It should be remembered that grades are given on a 
restricted range (mostly A's and B's) only discriminates 
between "supsrior" and "ade^juate" performance. tJithin each 
gra^le there are variations in performance x^hlch could not be 
assessed for these comparisons. Further, grades are given for 
x7ork done over a tabal semester's x/ork and not on the basis 
of one sample of the student 'b work. 

A highly speculative conclusion related to the role 
playing nature of tlie CT. Some students may feel less pressure 
in the "artif ical^* situation in which a real client Is not 
iuvolved and may be able to operate ©ore freely than they can 
when they feel the pressure of a "r?al" situation. Conversly, 



students who operate effectively in *'real" situations may 
react negatively to the ^•artJ.fical" naliure of the role playing 
situation • The result may be that they do not approach it 
in a serious manner and thus not do their best work. 

Certainly, the results of this study suggest that the 
influence of simulated experiences on practlcum students should 
be investigated • These procedures are currently being widely 
used in counselor education programs iTith little empirical 
evidence to support their use, *- 

\ I 

Additional analysis of restdts revealed several findings 
worth of mention. First* correlations bet^^een sex and both / 
CT and AE ratings were low wd non^dignif leant. / 

Further support for the conclusion that adaptability is 
a variable characteristic is provided by the Intercorrelations 
of ratings for each of the four obstacles and overall clinical 
ratings* Especially for CT George these Intercorrelations are 
lower for the ^^et test and for the pre t38t. Other studies 
have suggested that the practlcum experience has appeared 
to decrease rather than Increase counselor effectiveness. 
In a spectxlatlve way this may not be aa suprising as it appears 
on the surface. If we con assume that bcco-.nlng a counselor 
requires learning nc^-; behaviors, techniques and ways of responding 
to people may naturaly follow that a relativlly brief 
practlcum experience may not be long enough to learn to use 
these behaviors effectively. Old behaviors may have begun 
to be brokin up but new ones may not have begun to be used 
effectively resulting in less effective and more Inconsistant 
counseling behavior. 
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APPENDIX A 



Communicacion Task - Rating Scale 



Rat lonale 

The rationale for the following rating scale is">asically derivcci 
from Flavell's (1963) notion of effective interpersonal communication. 
Further, it is assumed that effective interpersonal coimnunicction is 
at least one generic component of effective counseling. 

In simplest terms, according to Flavell, effective Interpersonal 
communication involves being able to understand or grasp the per- 
spective of another and to be able to use this understanding in 
furthering communication. In effect, this means that effective 
communication presupposes, on the part of the counselox, that one 
try to grasp the client's world" of meaning (as evidenced by his 
concerns, questions, etc.) and try to utilize this perspective as 
a basis for counseling. The communication task, as employed in 
this study, is an attempt to assess the degree to which counseling 
is able to effectively incorporate the client's perspective into 
the counseling relationship. 

The determination of whether the trainee has been able to accurately 
assess the perspective of the client is a difficult problem^ However, 
for this study, the accuracy of the trainee's assessment has to be 
inferred by means of how he communicates with the client. Similarly, 
the question of whether the trainee views the data the client is 
giving him as being an important source to be tapped and incorporated 
into counseling, is inferred from the style by which he communicates 
with the client. For example, during the communication session, the 
client raises a series of four obstacles in the form of questions, 
criticisms, or misperceptions. One can view these obstacles from 
the perspective of providing data concerning the client^s frame of 
reference. Further, from the counselor's viewpoint, one can V7.ex7 
this as data which provides an opportunity or source to be tapped 
and incorporated into the counseling interview. The degree to which 
this is ?.ccur^te.ly tapped is inferred from the degree to*which the 
trainee effectively incorporates the data into the counisellng prnrpss 
Thus, in the communication task, one is attempting to assess tha 
degree to which the trainee effectively utilizes the data, 

A brief discussion is needed concerning what is meant by ''effectively 
utilizing the perspective of the client/* In this study, effective 
utilization does not refer to particular counseling techniques* Tae 
ratings do not place a value on a specific or correct response by 
the counselor. What the ratings try to assess is the degree to 
which the trainee is able to follow up the client's assertions 
with responses that are in tune with what the client is revealing. 
What the client is revealing, in each obstacle, has been specified 
in the role description of each communication task. 



Rating Scale - Coromunication Task s 



Scale rating 
1 

2 

3 

4 

/ 

5 
6 
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Behavioral referent 



Completely insensitive ; ignoring 
obstacle or treating as if unimpor- 
tant. No recognition of obstacle 
as providing iisportant perspective- 
relevant (PR) information. 

Aware of obstacle in a vague way; 
may pause but continues on without 
responding to it as PR information; 
has the character of a predetermined 
plan* 

Aware of obstacle ; makes an inaccu- 
rate or irrelevant response to it.- 
respoases generally reflect a 
misinteiTpretation of the obstacle 
(PR information) does not see further 
clarification of meaning. 

Aware of obstacle; interprets it as 
PR information; makes a rudimentary 
attempt to clarify the obstacle 
but does not pursue it; the meaning 
still remains implicit. 

Clearly aware of the obstacle as 
providing PR information; attempts 
to clarify it or seek its meaning; 
does not integrate or incorporate 
it with previous discussion. ^ 

Clearly aware of the obstacle as 
providing PR information; clarifies, 
explores its meaning and attempts 
to Incorporate with previous dis-' 
cussion. 
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APrFiTDIX B 



rcle Description - Georre Sml^h 

The following are some of the general considerations we used in developing 
the role of George Smith. 

1. We were interested in developing a role depicting a rather 
"average" high school senior boy who is currently facing at 
least on the surface, the making of decisions concerning his 
immediate vocational plans. He is a boy who is currently 
facing pressure (anxiety) to make some decisions but yet has 
never thought too much about it before nor does he know where 
to start now. ^ 

2. George would be a kid who on standarized ability tests would 
show no outstanding strengths or weakness. Similarly, his 
interests tests scores would also show very little in the way 
of a delineated pattern. The reason for. this rather "average" 
type pattern is to limit the number of significant cues thereby 
minimumizing the possibility that the counselor would develop 
an "unusual or typical" strategy in his approach to this task. 
This rationale is also behind the kind of information presented 
in the background information given on George. 

3. We wanted to develop a role that in many respects would be 
typical of a great many high school boys whom a counselor would 
have contact with. In a sense we think that George is represen- 
tative of a large cross-section of kids having these, types of 
concerns which a school counselor would have to face. 

S pecific Role Characteristics 

In attempting to increase our standardization of this particular role a number 
of characteristics were considered. In particular, the characteristics con- 
sidered included: (1) perception of causality, (2) level of aspiration; 
(3) interpersonal variables, (4) prior experience (thinking) abo^t the issue. 

George is a boy who essentially exhibits an external level of control, that 
is, decisions are made primarily on the basis of events which occur in the 
environment. For George, causality is primarily attributed to an external 
source. For example, getting^a good job is primarily a matter of fate or 
chance since it depends uponf whether opportunity comes his way. He does 
not really view himself as an active agent in this process nor does he see 
his causal role in creoting opportunities. This orientation will show in 
at least two of the PR cues he gives to the counselor; one of these is^ 
reflected in his implicit craectancy of the counselor's function while the 
other is reflected in his view of how good jobs are obtained (fact control). 
This basic orientation of himself and the world is also reflected in the 
kind of interpersonal, relationship he will establish between he and the 
counselor. It is relatively passive, submissive, and exhibits a preference 
for dependency in tbe relationship. Hov;ever, even though he shows a 
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preference for looking at things outside of himself, a number of the PR 
cues suggest he is vaguely aware that perhaps he> as a person, ii{ay have 
a part to play in this process of vocational planning. This is, of 
course, what ve hope the counselor's pick up on. 

George's level of aspiration although low is fairly diffuse. For example, 
although he generally believes that his occupational level is about that 
of a skilled worker that belief is not very solid. He would seriously 
entertain jobs at higher occupational levels if counselor suggested he 
could do well there. 

Interpersonally, George is somewhat anxious, in the presence of a counselor 
not only because it is ah adult but an authoritative one. This is also 
compounded due to his need for a quick and secure decision. From the 
counselor he is looking for answers which creates for him the preference 
for a dependency relationships. 

Finally, George has really not done very much thinking about the issue in 
the past. He has had pressure at home to be something more than his father 
but has had no real conversation about it with anyone. He is only vaguely 
ax^are of how many variables play a part in this process and it is only qtdte 
recently that he is getting a dim glimmering of his role in the process. 



INSTIOJCTIONS TO COUNSELOR TRAINEES 



Instructions for First Phase 



In this task you will be discussing various topics with another person. 
Your task is similar to that of a counselor since you will be dealing with 
s variety of different kinds of information and issues with the aiin of 
helping the client make an effective decision. The goal then is for the 
person you are communicating with to understand the variables involved 
so that he can make a decision which will be effective for him. Therefore 
the first step is for you to have some Information about the variables 
that" are involved. 

The topj.c of this counseling session will be concerned x^ith helping a. 
particular high school senio^rjSaSe some decisions concerning his vocational 
plans. Since you will have ^various kinds of information (i.e., test scores, 
family background information, etc.) prior to your meeting with him the 
"following mimeograph material should provide you with some basic infor- 
mation concerning the test material. Since you may know quite a lot or 
very little about these tests, this material should help provide you with 
a basic understanding as to the meaning of the various test scores. 

Your goal in reading this material is to familiarize yourself vith the 
information- so that you can interpret these scores if the need arises in 
your counseling session. However, keep in mind as you examine the material 
that your counseling session is limited to only 15-20 minutes, thus you may 
not use all of the material. The material is included, however, in the 
event you may have some need for it. 

You may take notes if you wish but keep in mind that the actual counseling 
session will be quite brief. 

You will be given about 15 minutes to study tliis Biaterial at the end of 
which you will be given further instructions and information concerning 
this task. 





Test .Material 



The client with whom you will interact, has taken three tests during his 
junior year. The tests are the California Test of Mental Maturity, 
Differential Aptitude Tests, and the Kuder Preference Record* The 
following is a description of what each test involves • Try to familiarize 
yourself with this material, you may want to refer back to this material 
wh^n you get the client *s test scores, 

California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) 

^The CTMM is a group intelligence test that yields 3 scores: 

1. . Verbal IQ - which essentially measures the ability to 
understand concepts and semantic relationships, 

2, Non-Verbal IQ (numerical) - essentially measures ability 
to work with numbers and pictorial materials - it involves 
such abilities as being able to perform various arithmetical 
operations and perceiving spatial and figural relationships. 

Differential Aptitude Test 

A composite test battery that measure particular kinds of 
aptitudes, - / 

1, Verbal Reasoning - understanding of verbal concepts and 
relationships. 

2, Numerical Ability - understanding of number concepts 
and computational processes* 

3, Abstract Reasoning - ability to reason with non-verbal 
materials, 

4, Space Relations - ability to visualize figures in two 
and three dimensional space. 

5, Mechanical Reasoning - comprehension of various mechanical 
principles* 

Kuder Preference Record - Vocational 

Tlie KPR is an instrument that is specifically concerned with the 
measurement of interests having relevance in vocational advise- 
ment and counseling. The underlying theory of the test is that 
specific dimensions of interests * (such as social service) dis- 
tinguish one occupational group from another and that various 
constellations of such dimensions may be used in identifying 
those vocations which might be advisable for a client either to 
consider or reject. The validity of these constellations as 
being predictive of occupational success has not been adequately 
demonstrated. Similarly, the question of whether various con- 
stellations of interest dimensions are indeed diaracterlstic of 
various occupational groups still remains to be answered. However, 
the patterns of dimensions may be highly useful in stimulating 
discussion. 
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Instruction for second pliase 

School History: You will have about twenty minutes to review this materials 

Now that you have had a chance to brush up on some test concepts you will 
need to know something about the person with whom you will counsel ♦ The 
client will be role-played by a member of our staf f» 

The client's name is George Smith, an eighteen year old high sdiool senior 
enrolled in an urban high schools George lives in a low to moderate income 
housing project with his parents, two brothers, and two sisters* George 
entered school when he was five and successively progressed to where he is . 
now a senior. It is now the beginning of his senior year and he has dropped 
in (for the first time) to your office requesting assistance in making voca- 
tional plans. 

George's record in school indicates that his overall achievement and intel- 
ligence test scores are about average for his class. He likes science, shop 
and gym the most. He has never shown any behavioral problems in school 
except for acting out a few times. In general he kind of likes school 
chiefly because of some subjects he is taking and because his friends are 
there. His attendance record- has been fairly steady throughout his school 
history. His overall achievement in all school subjects is about average 
although hi3 shop and gym courses have been consistently higher. 

Home Background: 

George is the second oldest of the five children^ His older brother is in 
the Army while the next youngest is a ninth grader. His two sisters are 
currently in eletaentary school. George's father is a mechanic at an auto- 
m;bile agency while his mother is not employed. The parent's attitude towards 
their children is one of concern that they are happy and make something out 
of themselves. The family lives in a modest three-bedroom apartment 
located in a relatively new housing project. 
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TEST INFORMATION 



The following material is the test results which were gathered during 
George's junior year (11th grade) in school. The percentiles are ba?ed 
on norms developed in George's school* 

A. Scholastic Ability Te^ts 

1. California Test of Mental Maturity Percentile 
Verbal IQ 95 ^5 
Non Verbal IQ 100 53 
Total IQ / 99 ^8 

B . Dif f erential Aptitude Test 

— " ; P^rrepffle 



45 
50 



Verbal Reasoning ^ 
Abstract Reasoning 
Numerical Ability 
Space Relations' 
Mechanical Reasoning 



55 
60 



C. Kuder Prexerence Record 

/ 

/ 

Outdoor 
Mechanical 



Percentile 
30 
55 

Computational ^ 



Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary ^ 
Musical 
Social Service 
Clcricafl 



35 
40 
40 
60 
65 
55 



Current Situation: 



Although George knew that the counselors in his school generally try to help 
Vi5s w?th their problem he has never bothered in the past to see ^ """^l^^'- 
Now that he Is facing graduation, the decision to do something is being felt 
SrS strongly by hL At this point he decides that maybe he ought to come 
ffd sLloHn order t; help clarify or fomulate his vocational objectives. 

You are encouraged to approach this task in -«y/^y/°" ^.f ^^^^ f^^i ^he 
effective. In the next phase of the task one of the staff will play tne 
role of George Smith. You might legin by introducing yourself. 
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ConuGnicatton Task 1^ 
Perspective Relevant Cues (Obstacles) 

Expectancy of Counselor's Functio n 

"I need your advice on what you think I should do." 

Conflict & Doubt. ^, 

••I have soue doubt as to whether I can get a good job because 
I am only so-so in school". 

Fate Control 

"Good jobs are a laatter of luck like being in the right spot at 
the right time". - , 

Uncertainty 

"I aometlB^s think that if I knew more about certain things I 
would not be in this bind'". 
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APPENDIX C 



Cafluvmlcation Tzsk 11 
Role Description - Itary Broxm 

The following are some of the general considerations we used in developing 
the role of llary Brown. 

1. Mary Is in her senior year of high sdiool and is noi^y faced with* 
the reality of having either to follow through on some decisions 
she has made about her future or make some new decisions. The 
necessity to follw through is causing some anxiety on her part. 

2» Mary is academically capable in all areas but has especially 
enjoyed math and science courses. Tnese interests deviate 
from those of the typical high school girl, tier; decision to 
become an engineer is an atypical vocational clioice for a 
girl and is. likely to be met by disapproval or at least 
questioning from others who want to be sure that this is 
what she "really wants to do." 

3* The situation is typical of cases which come to a counselor 
in which his/her emotionalized reaction and the "counseling 
agenda" resulting from this emotionalised set may interfere 
with his/her ability to respond ef J'ectively to the client. 
If the counselor responds to this set it miy decrease his/ 
her ability to be adaptable. 

Specific Role Characteristics 

Mary is a high school senior, age 17 or 18, who comes to the counselor 
with the following presenting problem: "I want to go to college next 
year and study engineering. Can you help me decide what school I will 
attend?" 

Wlaile making this statement the role is to exhibit some indecision about or 
questioning of this vocational choice. Be vague about what engineering 
schools xvith which you are familiar. You do know that K.U. has engineering 
and suppose other big universities do too. Don't say directly that you are 
.unsure of the choice but seem a bit anxious, tense and indecisive. Dress 
for the interview in a manner to appear feminine. If asked how you got 
interested in engineering you can allow as how you've /always been a tomboy 
who has liked to "tinker" with machines and work with the fellows on their 
cars. You can also report that you have had real interest in the science 
and math courses which you have taicen in high school. You know that 
engineers "make things" which you think would be more interesting than 
just working on experiments in a lab all your life. 

It is expected that your counselor may communicate some reservation about 
your vocational choice. The obstacles which you are to use as statements 
during the interview should provide you with some responses to his questions 
' and should be helpful in expressing your indecision. You will have to watch 
for opportunities to 'Vork them in" in a way that they appear natural. 
Remember that the interview will Be short (about 20 minutes). 
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SIR JCTiojs TO co;r.:si7X!i T^Arisiss 



Inscructlons for First Phase 

In chis task you will be discussing various topics with another person. 
Your task is similar to that of a counselor since you will be dealing with a 
variety of different kinds of information and issues tdLth the aim of helping 
the client make an effective decision. The goal then is for the person you 
are ccimnuni eating with to understand the variables involved so that she can 
make a decision which will be effective for her. Therefore, the first step 
is for you to have some information about the variables that are involved. 



The topic of this counseling session will be concerned with helping a parti- 
cular high school senior' make some decisions concerning her vocational plans. 
Since you will have various kinds of information (i.e., test scores, family 
background information, etc,) prior to your meeting* with her' the following 
mimeograph material should provide you vith sone basic infomatton concerning 
the test naterial. 5ince you nay kno.; quite a lot or very little about 
these tests, this ;T!atcrial suould help provide you './ita a basic understanding 
as to the weaning of the various test scores* * 

Your goal in reading this material is to familiarize yourself with the infor- 
mation so that you can interpret these scores if the need arises in your 
counseling session* However, keep in mind as you examine the material that 
your counseling session is limited to only x5-20 minutes, thus you may not 
lose all of the material. The material is included, however, in the event 
.you may have some need for it. 

You may take notes if you xrtsh but keep in nind that the actual counseling 
session will be quite brief. 

You will be given about 15 minutes to study this material at the end^of which 
you will be given further instructions and information concerning this ta^k. 
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Test Material 

The client with whon you vjill interact has taken two tests during her 
junior year. The tests are the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the 
Scliolastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Exanination Board. The 
follo^^ing is a description of what eacli test involves. - Try to familiarize 
yourself with this material, you nay want to refer back to this material 
V7hen you get the client's test scores. 

College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 

A test required by many colleges, as part of their admission 
r procedure. It is nonned on a college j bound population of 

entering freshmen rather than on a sample which is repre- 
sentative of the total population. For this reason, students 
often find that thefr percentile ranks are somewhat lower 
than on previous aptitude tests which; they have taken. The 
SAT is divided into two parts - verbal and numerical. The 
range of possible stanaard scores is !200 - 800 with 500 on 
eacn section being approximately the 50th percentile. 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank (.SVIB) \ 

Tlie SVIB has been developed to help people relate their tested 
interests to vocational choice. Scores in the B+ or A ranges 
on the profile indicate that the individual's tested interests 
are similar to a norm group of persons who have been successful 
and satisfied in this kind of occupation. It further indicates 
that their interests differ in a systematic way from a general 
sample of the population. Care should be taken not to interpret 
interest as ability as the a-ro concepte are different. 
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Instruction for secon.d phase 

School History: You will have about twenty ainutes to reviex^ this material. 

Now that you have had a chance to brush up on sone test concepts you 
will need to know something about the person with whom you will counsel* 

Your client is a high school girl, Mary Brown, who is seeking help in 
the general area of vocational cr college choice. You are to help her 
in making soroe decisions regarding her future. The following is some 
. information about her. You will have .20 minutes to faiaili^xize- your- 
self with the information before meeting Mary. 

Family Information: 

The father is a dentist (orthodontist) earning a substantial income. 
He iSxwilling and able financially to send his daughter on to school. 
The mother has a B.A. in English Education. She taught prior to her 
marriage but not since. She is highly involved in a variety of 
charitable and cultural foundations. 

Grades : 

Mary is an honor student and has uniformly strong grades in all 
subject matter areas. She reports especially liking aath and 
science and has taken all courses available in these areas. She 
has no subject dLLslikes* She says that her interest in most 
courses depends on how interesting the teaclier makes the class. 

Activities: 

She has been a cheerleader, worked on the school newspaper, parti- 
cipated in girl's athletics and appeared in two school plays. She 
sews many of her own clothes and has designed several outfits for 
^herself. She also likes to read and hike. 

Test Information: 

College Entrance Examination Board - Scnolastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
Verbal • 600 
Numerical - 650 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank-Women (SVI3-W) 

A or B+ ratings - Engineer, Physician, Dietitian, i^dical 
Technologist, Registered Nurse, Airline 
Stewardess . 

Her achievement and aptitude testing places her in the upper 
10th percentile on national norms. 
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One Caution: Don't exhibit a women's lib attitude in the sense of saying 
that you think girls should be able to go into any vocation 
they want to just like men can! We want you to coimnunlcate 
indecision about the choice rather than justification for it. 



Perspective Relevant Cues , (Obstacles) 

1. Conflicr with parent s parents think I ought to major in a foreign 
language." f 

\ 

2. Request for support of decicioA. '*Have you knotm any girls who have 
become engineers?" 

3. Confusion . "What good is planning anyway - the only thing that happens 
is that people tell you you're wrong or making a bad choice." 

4. Ambi valance or role conflict . "I've been thinking — working and bein^ 
a hcmemaker at the same time may be tough — but than I've always 
liked challenges." 
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Supervisor's Racing Scale 



Student: 



Supervisor:^ 
Term: 



Counseling Behavior: { y 

1. Responds to client's concerns. 1 2 3 4 5^ 

2. Is able to sustain a relationship over a series 12 3 4 5 
of interviews. 

3. Has a sense of timing* 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Hakes effective responses to client statements. 12 3 4 5 

5. Is able to make a broad variety of appropriate 1 2 3 4 5 
responses. 

6. Evaluates information gained from client 1 2 3 4 5 
accurately. 

Attitudes Towards Clients: 

7. Listens carefully to clients. 12 3 4 5 

8. Encourages client to make own decisions. 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Lets client be responsible for his own behavior. 12 3 4 5 

10. Is sensitive to a client's mood. 1 ' 2 3 4 5 

11. Recognizes tnat clients change at different rates. 12 3 4 5 

12. Focuses on client and not on self or self" 1 2 3 4 5 
experience. 

13. Does not make a personal problem case out of a 1 2 3 4 5 
simple request for information. 

14. Is able to separate what a client says or does 1 2 -3 4 5 
from his own interpretation of the client's 

statements or behavior. 
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Response to Supervision: / 

/ 

15. Is a person who will^/^iontinue to increase 1 2 3 4 5 

•his counseling effectiveness beyond the 
practicum experience. 

16., Profits from p^^st experience • 1 2 3 4 5 

17. Is able to adapt suggested counseling behaviors 1 2 3 4 5 
^ to his ovn sty la*. 

/ 18. Is able to evaluate his am counselin^^ inter- 1 2 3 4 5 
/ views accurately. 

19. Is willing to try new counseling behaviors ♦ 1 2 3 4 5 

20. Recognition of self as a causal agent in 1 2 3 4 5 
counseling. 
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Empathlc Understanding in Interpersonal Processes 
A Scale for Heasurement 
Bernard G. Berenson, Robert R. Carkhuff, J. Alfred Southworth 
Level 1 

The first person appears cotnpletely unavjare or ignorant of even the 
most conspicuous surface feelings of the other persoh(s)* 
Example: Tlie first person may be bored or disinterested or simply 
operating from a preconceived frame of reference which 
totally excludes that of the other person(s). 

In summary » the first' person does everything but listen, understand 
or be sensitive to even the surface feelings of the other person(s). 

Level 2 

The first person respcads to the surface feelings of the other person(r) 
only frequently. The first person continues to ignore the deeper 
feelings of the other person (s)» 

Example: The first, person has some understanding of the surface 

feelings but tends to assume feelings which aie not there* 
9e may have his own ideas of what may be going on in the 
other person(s) but these do not appear to correspond with 
those of the other person(s). 

In summary, the first person tends to respond to things other than 
what the other person(s) appear to be expressing or indicating. 

\L evel 3 

, The first person almost always responds with minimal understanding to 
i iihe surface feelings of the other person(s) but, although making an 
; effort to understand the other per8on(s) deeper feelings almost always 
\mlases their import. 

ExampJ-e: The first person has some understanding of the surface 

aspects of the messages of the other person(s) but often 
misinterprets the deeper feelings. 
In summary, the first person is responding but not aware of who that 
other person really is or of what that other person is really like 
underneath > Level 3 constitues the minimal level of facilitative 
interpersonal functioning. 

L evel 4 

The facilitator almost always responds with understanding to the sur- 
face feelings of the other per8on(s) and sometimes but not often 
rp.sponds with empathic understanding to the deeper feelings. 
Example: The facilitator makes some tentative efforts to understand 

the deeper feelings of the other person(s). 
In summary, the facilitator is responding, however infrequently, with 
some degree of empathic understanding of the deeper feelings of the 
other person(s) ♦ 
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Level 5 

The facilitator almost always responds with accurate empathic under- 
standing to all of the other person's feelings as well as surface 
feelings. 

Example: The facilitator is "together" with the other person(s) or 
"tuned in" on the other. Person's might proceed together 
to explore previously unexplored areas of human living 
and human relationships. 

The facilitator is responding with full awareness of the other 

parson(s) and a comprehensive and accurate empathic understanding 

of his most deep feelings. 

1. The present scale "Empathic understanding in interpersonal 
processes" has been derived in part from "A scale for the measurement 
of accurate empathy (Truax, 1961)..." The t^resent scales were written to 
apply tc all interpersonal processes and have already received research 
support (Carkhuff, 1965, 1965a; Berenson, Carkhuff and Ilyrus, 1965). 

The present scale represents a systematic attempt to reduce the 
abmiguity and increase the reliability of the scale. In the process 
many important delineations and additions have been made. For com- 
parative purposes. Level 1 of the present scale is approximately equal 
to Stage 1 of the earlier scale. The remainlns levels are approximately 
correspondent. Level 2 and Stages 2 and 3 of the earlier version; Level 
3 and Stages 4 and 5; Level 4 and Stages 6 and 7; and Level 5 and Stages 
a and 9. 
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